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Perhaps more important than the change from medieval to humanist content in
subject matter was the rise of a new institutional form of education which was
eventually to spread its influence wherever French culture was disseminated around
the world. This new institution which took its form in the sixteenth and seventeenth
centuries was the college.2 It signalled a basic shift from the greater freedom of
medieval education to the greater supervised discipline of the early modern period, a
shift which paralleled a basic change in the attitude toward children. This is the main
theme of Philippe Aries who describes at length the way the medieval view of the child
as a small adult was replaced by the view that the child must be treated differently
from adults, either as weaker and thus needing severe discipline, or as purer and thus
needing greater freedom. The college reflected the view that the child needed greater
discipline and supervision.
It may be remembered that the original colleges, in the thirteenth and four-
teenth centuries, were simply hostels or lodging houses for poor boys who were
granted scholarships to support them while they attended the schools of the cathedrals
and universities. The medieval college was thus a small, largely self-governing, com-
munal hall of residence, giving no instruction. Gradually, in the course of the fifteenth
and sixteenth centuries, the burden of instruction began to shift from the lecture halls
of the cathedral schools to the colleges. This transfer was signallized in the 1452
regulations at the University of Paris, the last reform to be undertaken by the papal
legate. This meant that greater discipline and control were to be exerted over the
intellectual and educational lives of students as well as over their conduct. Greater
stress was put upon learning of the rudiments of Latin grammar, to which were added
logic and natural philosophy; and greater authority was given to the masters over the
social life of students.
From the end of the fifteenth century on, the colleges began to accept a wider
spectrum of students, no longer confined to prospective clerics. While the boarding
school element did not disappear, the colleges became large day schools in which
eventually the course was regularized and graded according to difficulty; the subjects
were taught in sequence rather than simultaneously as in the Middle Ages; the students
were classified and separated according to age, not mixed in together as in the Middle
Ages; and the curriculum was shortened to a course of six or seven years aimed at boys
from the ages of eight or nine to fifteen.
It was in the midst of this transforming process that the Jesuits, founded in
1534, began to apply their remarkable organizing as well as teaching talents. During
the last half of the sixteenth century, the Jesuits began to establish their colleges in all
parts of the Latin countries of Europe. They became extremely successful, as we have
noted, largely because of the orderly and strict rules of study and of discipline
reflected in their ratio studiorum. They began to appeal to upper class, middle class,
and even lower class families. Their success in Latin countries helped to stave off the
growth of state or public schools which sprang up in Lutheran and Calvinist bonds.
It was to meet the competition of the Jesuit colleges that the University of Paris
once more underwent reform. This time the reform, let it be noted, was not under-
taken by the papal legate but by King Henry IV, a sign of the growing national control
2For an interesting, though somewhat diffuse, disscussion of this development, see Philippe Aries
Centuries of Childhood, A Social History of Family Life, Knopf, New York, 1962, part II, chap. 2.